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TO THE EAEL OF BEAOONSFIELD, 

FIRST LORD OF THE TREASURY, ^e. 



Wi, the nndersigned, beg to lay before joav Lordship 
the following Memorial, relative to the formation of an 
HISTORIC GALLERY of OASTS raoH thh ANTIQUE, 
in London : 

A meeting was held on the 16th of May, 1877, at 
Grosvenor House, the Duke op Westminster, K.G., in the 
Chair, to consider a proposal for the formation of a Museum 
of Casts from the Antique. The following gentlemen were 
present : 

THE DUKE OF WESTMINSTER, K.G. 
THE EARL COWPER, K.G. 
THE EARL GRANVILLE, K.G. 
THE EARL OF NORMANTON. 
THE EARL OF MORLEY. 
THE EARL OF WHARNCLIFFB. 
THE LORD BLOOMFIELD. 
THE LORD HOUGHTON. 
THE LORD ELGHO. 

SIR WILLIAM STIRLING MAXWELL, BART., M.P. 
MAOLEOD OF MACLEOD, Soath Kensington Muaenm. 
CHARLES T. NEWTON, ESQ., D.C.L., British Mnseam. 
. REV. MARK PATTISON, B.D., Reotor of Lincoln Coll., Oxford. 
GUNLIFFE OWEN, ESQ., C.B., South Kensington Maseam. 
' F. W. BURTON, ESQ., National Gallery. 
FREDERICK LEIGHTON, ESQ., R.A. 

EDWARD POTNTER, ESQ., R.A., South Kensington Museum. 
A. LEGROS, ESQ., Slade Professor, Unirersity of London. 
A. S. MURRAT, ESQ., British Museum. 
HAMILTON AID]g, ESQ. 
G. N. BUNSEN, ESQ. 

THE SECRETARY OF THE DUTCH LEGATION. 
HAROLD A. PERRY, ESQ. 
WALTER 0. PERRY, ESQ. 

Ao. &o. 
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ON' THE 



FORMATION OF A GALLERY OF CASTS FROM 
THE ANTIQUE IN LONDON. 



CoNSiDERiNa the great prominence which has for centuries been 
given in the curriculum of our universities to the study of 
classical antiquity^ it is very remarkable that so little attention 
has been paid to some of the most important and characteristic 
phases of Greek and Roman life. 

A man may leave Oxford or Cambridge with the reputation 
and full consciousness of being a finished classical scholar^ who 
knows absolutely nothing of the most characteristic feature of 
the Greek mind — ^its love of art ; who is without the requisite 
knowledge to enable him to look with intelligent appreciation 
at the statues of the Vafcican or the Louvre^ or the still more 
valuable collection of marbles in his own British Museum. 

Now the Greeks, of course, did all things that men can 
do, and did them better than any other people ; but if there is 
one thing which they were called upon to do more than any 
other, by their nature, their climate, their religion, their 
political constitution and social habits, it was to develop the 
faculty for art in the human mind; to cheer and bless and 
grace the world by giving bodily form to the beautiful and 
sublime conceptions of their gifted minds. It was not only 
that the Greeks had artists among them; they were, in a 
greater or less degree, a nation of artists, and in this respect they 
stand not only above all other people, but apart and alone. Other 
nations (our own for example) have had poets and historians. 
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t tfae want of sncli moaeams has been ( 
\j snpplied on the Continentj where con 
kind already exist in almost all the n 
, and many of the commeroial towns of 

■ in process of formation on the grandei- 

at Paris and at Rome, 

lenced by these considerations, and enconraged by 
izamples, we venture to hope that her Majesty's 
meat will sanction the establishment of each a gallery, 
aa forming the natural and necessary complement to all the 
existing archaeological and artistio institutionB of the country ; 
and, considering the edacational character of such a collection, 
we are of opinion that it might with advantage be brought 
into connectioa with the Schools and Mueeums of South 
Kensington, where it is hoped that space might be found for 
ita reception. 

According to oar calculation, the cost of a collection of 
costs of the kind proposed, on a somewhat larger scale than 
that at Munich, but not so comprehensive aa that of Berlin, 
which contains nearly 1,400 casts, would be from £6,000 to 
£7,000. To this must be added the cost of collecting and 
setting up (travelling expenses, carriage, &c.}, so that a round 
anm of £10,000, which might be spread over three or four 
years, would probably be the extent of our reqairements. 

The necessary space for the reception of the casta would be 
about 350 feet by 30-40 feet ; or, allowing for the natural 
growth of such a collection, somewhat more. 



We have the hononr to remain, kc. ho. 

THE DUES OF WESTUIHSTEB, K.Q. 

THE MAEQUI8 OF HOBTHAMPTON. 

THE MARQUIS OF LORHE, E.Q. 

THE EARL SPENOEB, E.Q. 

THE EARL COWPER, K.Q. 

THE EARL QBANVILLE, K.Q. 

THE EARL OF NOKMANTON. 

THE EARL BBOWNLOW. 

THE EABL OF MORLET. 

THE EABL OF WHABNCUFFE. 

ras LOBD HARDINQE. 
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arranged museum of casts from the antique^ in which one of 
the most interesting studies in the world, that of the develop- 
ment of Greek art, may be pursued? Is there even in London 
such a museum, and if not, why not ? 

- 1 shall here be reminded, perhaps, of the Disney and Slade 
Professorships of Fine Art. But I am sure that the ac- 
complished scholars who hold these appointments would be the 
last to answer the question in the affirmative. For what man 
however able and laborious, could undertake to lecture on the 
whole range of the Fine Arts ? And even were he to confine 
himself to sculpture, how could he perform his task without a 
complete collection of casts at his disposal ? 

The Directors of the Crystal Palace, it is true, made a 
gallant attempt to supply the deficiency of which we complain. 
But their fine collection of casts, arranged with so much 
knowledge and taste, has been partly destroyed by. fire, and 
partly removed to make room for other, certainly not more 
interesting objects, and the beautiful statues which are left are 
used chiefly for purposes of decoration. 

I come now to the main object of this memorandum — to 
advocate the formation in London, with the least possible delay, 
of a comprehensive, chronologically arranged museum of casts 
from the most interesting statues and reliefs to be found in the 
museums of England, France, Germany, Italy, Greece, and 
other countries. This gallery should be supplemented by draw- 
ings and paintings from contemporary vases and tombs, and 
it would then serve as an illustration of the history of Greek 
art, from its first efforts to free itself from the shackles of 
Egyptian and Asiatic influence, to its decomposition and decay 
in the putrescent pool of Roman corruption. We need a 
gallery such as Welcker first founded in the old electoral 
palace at 'Bonn, in whose unadorned walls many a travelling 
Englishman has acquired his first notions of plastic art; a 
gallery such as Berlin has long possessed in almost absolute 
perfection ; such as Brunn has nearly completed under count, 
less difficulties and discouragements at Munich ; such as 
M. Jeffrey, not content with the Vatican, is forming for the 
French students at Rome ; such as M. Ravaison, the ac- 
complished Director of the Louvre, is earnestly engaged in 
arranging in some magnificent rooms at Paris. Inter arma 
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silent Musoe, it is said^ and yet tlie French and Germans^ in the 
fever of victory and the despair of defeat, have been doing 
what we, in a period of profoandest peace and nnezampled 
prosperity, have never even thought of. Nay, we read in 
The Times, May, 1878, that the Turks, in this supreme crisis of 
their national existence, have just opened '' a spacious edifice 
richly decorated with marble, to receive the archasological col- 
lections of the city, and that a school of arehceology is to he 
estahlislied in connection with the museum I " 

It may be said that we too have distinguished archaeologists^ 
and an unrivalled collection of Greek marbles, and some casts 
from statues in foreign museums, and this is, no doubt, true ; 
there is no more honoured name in the archssological world 
than that of Mr.* Charles Newton, no one who has brought to 
light richer treasures of ancient art. Here too, as in almost 
every department of human knowledge, an Englislmian holds 
one of the foremost places. But what opportunity has 
Mr. Newton, or his learned colleague, Mr. Murray, amidst 
the engrossing duties of his laborious office, of widely difEnsing !^i 4 

his treasures of learning ? and what chance has the unaided 
student of gaining a knowledge of the history of art from the 
marbles even of the British Museum alone ? 

It must be evident, on the slightest consideration, that no one 
can either teach or learn the plastic art without frequent oppor- * '.|^ 
tunities of seeing, and even touching, all the more important 
works which it has produced, or rather which have come down 
to us. Now no single gallery, not even the Vatican, is rich 
enough to furnish the artist and the student of art with all 
that he needs. Each of the great museums of Europe has its 
advantages and defects, and the student would spend his time 
more profitably in' the gallery of casts at Berlin or Munich 
than in any one of the rich store-houses of originals. And 
even thus we are understating the case. The few who have 
the time and means to visit every museum in Europe would 
still lack the necessary conditions for a complete investigation 
of their subject. To form the eye to a quick and accurate 
appreciation of the beauties and subtleties of plastic art, to a 
nice perception of the characteristics of different periods and 
schools, it is necessary not only to see all the monuments that 
time has spared, but to see them together in the same gallery^ 
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of Casts from the Antique in London. 7 

and, if possible, in tlie same roonij for tlio subtler shailos of 
difference fade almost instantaneously from the eye. 

What is necessary for the practical artist is equally so for 
the connoisseur and the student of art-history. The Vatican, 
so rich in Roman copies, is destitute of the very noblest remains 
of Greek art ; while London, which can boast of possessing the 
marbles of the Parthenon, must look to Paris and to Munich 
for the earlier reliefs of Assos, and the pedimental group of tho 
Temple of iBgina; and to Florence, Rome; Naples, and Athens, 
for other important links in the golden chain. 

Having endeavoured to show the desirableness of such a 
museum of casts as our most enlightened neighbours abeady 
possess, we proceed to mention the chief representative works 
of different periods, which should find a place in the collection. 
This can only be done here in a very imperfect and superficial . 
manner. 

We need not enter into the controversy whether the Greeks 
derived their art from Egypt, or Assyria, or some other Asiatic 
source ; few will dispute that there is a close analogy between 
certain Egyptian and Assyrian statues and reliefs, and the 
earhest essays of Grecian artists. A small selection, therefore, 
from Egyptian and Assyrian works would rightly occupy the 
first place, and would be immediately followed by the earliest 
Greek remains, such as the already-mentioned reliefs of Assos 
and the Apollos of Thera and Tenea, &c. Next to these would 
come representatives of the archaic period anterior to the 
age of Phidias, among which the iEginetan group at Munich 
would occupy the principal place; and around it would be 
gprouped the few fragments of Attic workmanship (as yet 
subordinate, but soon to be pre-eminent), the colossal seated 
figures from the Sacred Way of the Dindymsean Apollo at 
Miletus, and the singular but most beautiful reliefs of tho 
'' Harpy Monument '' — both in the British Museum — ^the Seli- 
nuntian metopes in Palermo, and others of doubtful origin, but 
tolerably certain date. 

For the study of the golden age of Pericles, we should 
require, in immediate proximity to one another, the matchless 
architectural sculptures of the' Parthenon, the caryatids and 
frieze of theErectheum, the sculptures of the Temple of Nike 
Apteros (Wingless Victory) and the Theseum at Athens ; and 
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those of Olympia fend Phigaleia in the Louyre and the British •;*;, 
Museum respectiyelj. In the same room as these remains of j 
architectural sculpture we should place the Discobolus and?^ 
Marsyas after Mjron^ the Doryphorus and Diadumenos after 
Folycletus^ with a selection from the very beautiful andv 
interesting sepulchral yotive and decretal reliefs of the sanie' 
period from Attica. 

As illustrations of the later Attic school we should need' 
the Niobe group of Florence, the Barberini Faun and the 3 
Eirene i^ith the infant Plutus (formerly known under the name ' 
of Leucothea) — ^both in theOIyptothek at Munich — the Xanthian 
marbles^ the sculptures of the Mausoleum of Caria^ all in the 
British Museum^ and the chief types of Scopas, Praxiteles^ 
and Lysippus. 

The next stage would be occupied by the productions of the ' 
age of Alexander's successors — the Famesian Bull at Naples, 
the Laocoon^ the Apollo Belyedere, perhaps the Capitoline 
Venus of Bome^ and the Gallic statues of Venice, Rome, and 
Naples, among which the wrongly-named "Dying Gladiator" 
in the Capitol, the "Gaul killing his wife ^' in the Villa Ludoyisi, 
and the " Knife-sharpener " at Florence, hold a conspicuous 
rank. 

No preyious period would furnish so many generally popular 
works as that of the .reyiyal of art in Asia Minor, the Attic 
Renaissance, and the eclectic school in Bome, from the end of 
the Republic to the time of Trajan and his successors. To 
this period we probably owe the Venus de Medici, and the 
great mass of beautiful works which adorn the galleries of 
Europe — the portraits, the reliefs of the sarcophagi and the 
triumphal arches and pillars at Rome. 

Not the least interesting and instructiye part of our 
collection would be that in which the types of the gods, as 
treated and deyeloped by different schools and in successiye 
periods, were placed side by side. Here, for example, we . , 
might trace the gradual change in the representations of the 
'' white-armed " spouse of Joye, effected without essential ^ 
alteration of type or loss of identity, from the archaic bust of J 
Juno in the Villa Ludoyisi, with a strong smack of the wooden 
idol which it succeeded, through the grand, majestic Juno,' 
'Girgenti in the British Museum, and the Juno Famese at j^^ 
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Naples, to the " Juno Ludovisi " par aweZiejica, before which 
Ooethe said his morning prayers, and in which the goddess and 
the woman are so subtly and exquisitely blended ; and again, 
in descending scale, from the Juno Ludovisi to No. 15 (in the 
same gallery), in which the woman, still majestic, prevails, 
down to well-known and lovely Juno Pentini of the Vatican, 
who is almost a divine coquette. 

A similar interest is roused in our minds by tracing the 
Medusa type, from the grotesque monster of the Selinuntian 
metope, with its corkscrew curls, goggle eyes, long teeth, and 
protruding tongue, through various changes to the beautiful 
Medusa Rondanini at Munich, and the Medusa medallion of the 
Villa Ludovisi with its affecting expression of wild despair. 

Nor must we forget the portrait statues and busts of heroes 
and distinguished men, in which every educated person would 
take an interest: Such works are extant in surprising numbers, 
and many of them are of extraordinary merit. We need only 
remind our readers of the Vatican and the Capitol of Rome, 
the museums of Naples and the Louvre, and the British 
Museum, in proof of the abundance and variety of these 
works ; and of the noble statues of Sophocles in the Lateran, 
of ^schylus and Agrippina in'^ Naples, and of Augustus at 
Rome, and the busts of Themistocles, Pericles, Alcibiades, 
Socrates, Alexander, the young Augustus, &c., in proof of 
their surpassing truth and beauty. And what classical scholar, 
nay, what reader of history, however superficial, would not be 
glad of an opportunity of comparing Sophocles and Euripides, 
Demosthenes and ^schines, Pericles and Alexander, Hannibal 
and Scipio, and of seeing side by side the types of Greek and 
Roman, Gaul and Persian ? 

As the finest works of plastic art which we possess were 
executed in the service of architecture, 'and, in accordance with 
architectural laws, our gallery should contain casts of those 
portions of Greek temples which were considered suitable, 
fields for the display of decorative art — as the pediments, the 
Doric metopes, and Ionic friezes ; and also of the altars, the 
famiture, the candelabras, vases, and sacred utensils, which 
Greek art has endowed with its own ineffable grace. 

The general arrangement of the casts would of course be 
chronological, but some very interesting subsidiary departments 
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might be formed according to other priuciples of classific&tion. 
For example^ the representative beings from different provinces 
of external nature might be arranged in verj interesting 
special groups. The sea would be represented by its now sad 
and beautiful^ now wild and grotesque denizens — its Neptunes^ 
Amphitrites, tritons, nereids, and hippocampi; the forest-by 
its Pans and satyrs^ fauns and wood-nymphs. 

Nor should we neglect to form a " Hall of Animals," in the 
portraiture of which both Greeks and Romans displayed such 
admirable taste and skill. No one who has seen them can 
forget the Florentine Boar, the • Molossian Watch-dogs in 
Florence and Rome, the exquisite '' Playing Greyhounds '' in 
the Sala degli Aniniali of the Vatican, the Black Stag of the 
Lateran, and the Horse of the Balbi at Naples. 

Such a gallery would exercise a most beneficial influence 
on the taste of our artisans and the public at large. Of course 
the " practical men '* and the pessimists will deny this, and tell 
us that few people in England know or care anything about 
art, and still fewer about sculpture. "We are a practical 
people,'' they say, " with a great deal of soap to boil.'' 

Excudont alii (Italians, French, German) spirantia mollias sera 
Credo equidem — yivos ducent de marmore Tultus. 

But, after all, there is no real reason to suppose that we are 
less endowed" with ajsthetic feeling or capacity for art than 
other nations. The fact is, that this feeling and capacity haye 
been carefully fostered by the Governments of other countries, 
while it is only within the last thirty years that any encourage- • 
ment has been given to the study of art in England. The 
very same things were said by the ''practical men" with 
respect to music, and yet what a happy change has' been 
effected of late years, in the character of our concerts and the 
manner in which they are appreciated and supported. And 
with regard to art in general, let him who thinks that the 
English people have no inclination or talent for it, go down 
to the British Museum or Kensington and talk with the 
students there ; or to Lambeth, and see. what Mr. Sparks 
and Mr. Doulton have done, with small means but great 
enthusiasm, among very humble people. No one will now 
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maintain that tho noble exertions of Prince Albert to raise the 
national taste have proved altogether unavailing; and yet 
thej were met, in the first instance, by indifference, prophecies 
/; of failure, and even ridicule. The present age is not without 
indications of a growing taste for art, though hitherto so often 
misdirected to worthless objects. Amid the general ignorance 
we see at least tho desire for instruction, and we ought not 
to .put up the shutters against the first feeble ray of dawn 
^ because it is not yet noonday. At all events, let us have the 

means of intellectual and aasthotic enjoyment ; at present no 
one can study tho history of sculpture in England, however 
niuch he may wish to do so. For my own part, I would fain 
believe that if proper measures be adopted, the day is not 
far distant when Oxford undergraduates will cherish and study 
l^j^l the statues of their colleges instead of burning them; when 

our Londoners, imbued with the beauty of Greek art, will 
become righteous iconoclasts, and go forth to throw down tho 
iy- trousered elephant-lcggcd, marble monsters which disfigure 

!^' our finest halls, our squares, and streets; when fashion and 

?.- art — now opposing terms — will approach one another within 

hailing distance ; when our women will dress according to tho 
principles of taste and beauty, and not according to tho 
ugly dreams of some French hetaera, or man-milliner, who 
at one time blows thorn out in iron-bound balloons, and at 
another ties them up like mummies ; when our maidens will 
dress their hair like the Venus de Medici or Sappho, and not 
like Julia Soaemias. Such a gallery, besides furnishing the 
lovers of art with an opportunity of seeing excellent copies of 
all the extant works of Greek and Roman sculpture, would 
form the natural and indispensable basis of a school of art- 
history, which London has never yet possessed. It would be 
the only proper lecture-room of tho teacher of archaeology, 
who, without such a series of illustrative works, can do but 
scant justice to his subject. Even now, men are not altogether 
wanting who could use such a gallery with advantage, and their 
number would be quickly increased by the facilities it would 
afford for the study and illustration of plastic art. 

With regard to ways and means, I think that the task 
of forming the museum ought to be undertaken in this, as 
it has been in every other country^ by the Governmont j and 
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notliing is more certain than that if the lamented Prince 
Consort had been spared to us, our Government would long 
ago have consented to perform this duty, and we should not 
now, as students of plastic art, be worse off than a dozen 
towns in Germany alone. The State does recognise the duty 
of educating the people; and if it be urged that the object 
of art is only pleasure, we reply that pleasure is as necessary 
to man as bread, that he continually prefers it to bread as 
more necessary ; and that if he cannot have it in any other 
shape he will too often seek it in the excitement of debauchery. 
Men of all classes frequently become vicious because they are 
not better amused. 

Nor can the Government shirk this duty- by saying that 
such undertakings lie within the proper sphere of private 
speculation. Madame Tussaud^s wax-work may be safely left 
to support itself, but not a gallery of Greek and Boman sculp- 
ture. What we aim at is to raise and guide the pubhc taste, 
and not to pander to it ; and private speculation (as we see 
in the case of too many theatres in Paris or London) must 
often pander to the lowest tastes to be " successful." 

Nor would the cost of such a museum be very great. 
£6,000 or £7,000 (the cost of a single picture) judiciously 
expended would suffice to purchase and set up the necessary 
casts. The chief difficulty, of course, would be to procure a 
central and suitable locality. But space, height, and light are 
almost all that we require ; for anything like splendour in the 
decoration of the rooms would be almost an evil (as is seen, 
in some degree, in Berlin), because it distracts the eye, and 
leads to a decorative rather than a scientific arrangement of 
the works of art. Within certain limits, of course, the simpler 
the rooms which contained our collection the better, and 
surely such a building might be found or erected by our 
Government for so desirable a purpose I 
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